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OSA, THE MARTYRED CITY 

BY RILEY ALLEN 



[Major Allen, an American journalist, became Acting Secretary of the 
Red Cross Commission to Siberia toward the end of xpi8. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross headquarters received word in April of the present year 
that Major Allen had come down with typhus at Petropavlosk. They 
have had no further news of him, and assume that he has recovered. 
The occasion for his writing the following article was a relief survey 
made by several members of the Commission across Siberia into East- 
ern Russia. This long journey was undertaken in order to determine 
conditions and to furnish data for a decision as to the best method of 
distributing Red Cross supplies. Major Allen reached Osa shortly 
after the Bolsheviki withdrew, having previously announced that they 
intended to make Osa an example of Soviet administration. They did. 
— Editor.] 

There are cities and towns in the zone of war hence- 
forth to be known forever by the martyrdom they have 
suffered — Louvain, Ypres, Lille, Reims, Verdun. Ger- 
man f rightfulness has given them immemorial significance. 
The World has throbbed with their pain, a great tide of 
sympathy has flown out to them; their recovery from the 
Huns has been signalized by prayers and pomp and 
rejoicing. 

There are other cities and towns that have suffered 
martyrdom unknown to the world : little hamlets where the 
scourge has fallen as heavily as upon burning Louvain or 
bombarded Reims. Obscure, remote from the center of 
conflict, the very names are perhaps not on the map ; or, if 
there, hold no meaning to the casual reader. Nor is it only 
by the Germans that these helpless communities have been 
put to the fire and sword. The " Red Terror " of Bolshe- 
vism has added to German brutality new ingenuities of 
cruelty. And this is the story of one obscure town that has 
suffered martyrdom at the hands of the Bolsheviks—the 
story of Osa. 
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We reached Osa at the close of a March day — a day of 
wintry cold, yet already raw with that damp and penetrat- 
ing chill which gives promise of the spring thaw. We had 
come by sleigh two days from Kungur, in the province of 
Perm, leaving the railroad at Kungur and taking two- 
passenger sanyi over the frozen roads out through the pine 
and fir forests, whose dark green was occasionally lightened 
with slim white birches springing straight as wands from 
the untrodden and immaculate snow. Through the somber 
walls of forest our path led westerly for some seventy miles, 
with Osa at the end. The narrow droshky track ran be- 
tween high banks of snow, the ruts worn deep and hardened 
by the passage of many sleighs. 

On the second day we came out from the forest to the 
valley of the Kama river, a wide and beautiful valley, snow- 
covered now, but in summer rich with grain, feeding thou- 
sands of cattle, horses and sheep, supporting a prosperous 
peasantry. 

There were eleven in our party: an American Red 
Cross Commission of four ; two American army officers ; a 
Chicago newspaperman; a Russian colonel from the staff 
at Kungur ; a Russian lieutenant from Omsk, and two order- 
lies. Our passenger and baggage vehicles made a long, 
dark line on the great white plain; and from time to time 
we passed or saw in the distance other dark lines. Some- 
times these were peasant sleighs, bound for distant markets 
or returning; sometimes military "echelons," each sled 
carrying munitions or guns for the Osa front; sometimes 
caravans with frozen meat, bread, cheese and butter, des- 
tined also for the Russian soldiers. Sometimes the dark 
lines crept more slowly than at others — these were sleighs 
with wounded soldiers, sent back to the hospitals at Kungur 
or Perm. We passed several such; the rude sledges, with 
a little coarse straw in the bottoms, bumped jerkily over 
the snow-packed hummocks, each bump wrenching the 
wounded man sorely ; but with that endurance of pain which 
seems in the Russian to mock torn flesh and quivering nerve, 
the hurt men never flinched. They looked at us curiously, 
wearily, raising their heads from beneath the thin blankets 
or worn overcoats that covered them, nodding with friend- 
liness, and then dropping back again upon their straw. 

Other lines appeared from time to time, men marching 
in straggling groups of twenties and forties back from the 
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front. As we passed them, we saw at the head and tail of 
the little processions soldiers in Russian uniform with 
bayonetted rifles. They were the guards, the processions 
were of Bolshevik prisoners. In these lines there were 
men and boys of all ages; occasionally women, 
infrequently a child with its mother. Lads of six- 
teen and seventeen walked with grandsires of sixty. 
Just from the fighting front and from the starving 
districts behind the Red lines, their clothes and 
faces told plainly a story of Bolshevik desperation and dis- 
organization. They were often ragged beyond belief, with 
starveling cheeks, matted hair, and unkempt beards. On 
their feet they wore lapti, more often than boots — the lapti 
is a wickerwork of split birch twigs, shaped roughly to fit 
the foot and tied with thongs of young birch shoots — and 
often through the lapti could be seen their bare feet purpled 
by the cold. Some had uniforms, or parts of uniforms — an 
overcoat here, a blouse there, elsewhere a pair of trousers 
with a faded stripe down the outside seams. These lines 
moved as slowly as the wounded men; passed us with 
scarcely a glance and moved on, a procession of tatter- 
demalions, a parade of mournful scarecrows. 

In the afternoon, as our ponies trotted steadily down the 
Kama plain, a light snow began to fall, but toward evening 
the sky cleared. We neared Osa at sunset, and a bright red 
glow of clouds hung on the western horizon. Against this 
glow, one lonely landmark stood out starkly — the tall spire 
of a cathedral in the city we were to visit. Silhouetted 
against the deepening scarlet, it seemed to rise high above 
flames, just as it had risen when the Bolsheviks, evacuating 
the city three weeks before, had applied the torch to finish 
the work begun with the sword, bayonet and bullet. Long 
after the noble curve of the Byzantine tower was lost in the 
dusk, the four-armed cross of the Greek Catholic church 
stretched stalwartly aloft toward the evening sky. 

Until driven out by Admiral Kolchak's soldiers, Osa 
was in full possession of the Bolsheviks. They had occupied 
it after the November revolution. For ten months the 
Bolshevik military and civilian governments had entire 
control. Here they had set up a staff headquarters, and a 
chief commissar " had ruled, with regiments to enforce 
ge commands and decrees of the civil officials under him 
Here they had announced, in posted widely proclamations 
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that they would demonstrate Bolshevik government, in 
which every citizen would be a " tovarish," sharing in the 
plenitude of food, in the distribution of land, in popular 
education. There would be no more poverty, no more 
oppression by arrogant officials, no more capitalistic or 
bureaucratic exploitation of artisan or peasant. The people 
of Osa and its surrounding country would be masters and 
mistresses of their own destiny, guided by the enlightened 
doctrines of Lenine and Trotsky. Each man was to have 
ample land to till, horses, cows and farm implements, a vote 
in all affairs. The " communistic era " was come. And for 
seven months the commissar and his subordinates admin- 
istered in Osa the high, the low and the middle justice. 
They had, in this peasant town of eastern Russia, unham- 
pered opportunity to put into practice the principles they 
preached. The story of Osa is the story of that practice. 

We found comfortable accommodations prepared for us 
in a three-story stone building, the Zemstvo Uprava, once 
headquarters of the Reds. They had left the marks of their 
democratic rule upon it in broken balustrades, smashed 
chandeliers, and soiled walls. 

In the evening we dined with the commandant of the 
Osa troops, Colonel Casagrande, whose spurs were won in 
the war against the Central Powers and who had been one 
of the many officers of the Russian Grand Army to refuse 
any dealings save battle with the Bolsheviks. Italian-born, 
the colonel was naturalized as a Russian citizen in 1915, 
and has been in the camp or on the field for five years. It 
was he and his troops who drove the Reds from Osa and 
occupied it on March 7, 1919, and it was he who then tele- 
graphed to the headquarters staff of the northern Russian 
Army, at Ekaterinburg, telling the first authentic details of 
the Bolshevik rule in this part of Russia. 

I had seen a copy of his telegram at Ekaterinburg. He 
asked that men be sent to Osa to administer the board of 
aldermen, the public utilities, the post-office, the customs, 
the telegraph office and other civic and municipal institu- 
tions. The Reds had gone, but during their regime they 
had killed the officials who had formerly held these posts 
and put Bolshevik favorites in their places. When the Red 
Army fled, there were no officials left in Osa. Nor were 
there remaining there other men who could take the posts 
The commissar and the soldiers had made sure of that 
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After dinner, Colonel Casagrande told us the story. 
Long Russian cigarettes were lighted. Pale Russian tea in 
tall glasses, and colorless, fiery vodka were passed around. 
The commandant brought forth documents and photo- 
graphs. Bolshevik documents they were, and the photo- 
graphs (there were hundreds of them) were of Bolshevik 
leaders — commissars, agitators, spies, officers, provoca- 
teurs, organizers. Photographs also of Bolshevik work — 
slaughtered men and women, lying buried as they fell; 
hastily dug trenches half-filled with slain, " close-ups " 
showing unmistakable evidences of savage and fiendish 
cruelty in the killing. 

This grisly gallery of pictures is part of the multi- 
tudinous evidence which the All-Siberian Government is 
steadily accumulating. It is part of the mute but unim- 
peachable testimony which indicates how closely Bolshevik 
practice approximates Bolshevik preaching. Remember 
that the ink was scarcely dry on the Red's proclamation of 
friendship, brotherhood, and justice for all Russians when 
the indiscriminate killings began. 

In the winter of 1917-1918 Osa was a town of 10,000 
people. By the early spring of 1919 it was less than 8,000. 

" At least 2,000 men and women were killed — slaugh- 
tered in cold blood by the Reds," the Colonel told us. 
" They killed people who would not at once turn over all 
their property to the so-called communism; they killed peo- 
ple who had given everything. Some were shot after 
pretense of trial; others without even the pretense. Last 
August and September, and late in February and early 
March of this year, were the worst of all. In the late 
summer there had been an attempt on Lenine's life, and the 
order — there are documents to prove this — went out to en- 
force the supreme authority of the ' proletariat govern- 
ment' Then began the ' Red Terror '—a regime of sheer 
wholesale murder. It was then that Osa suffered most 
deeply. And again this spring, when the Reds saw that we 
would soon force them to evacuate the town, they redoubled 
their slaughter and looting. Since the 1918 atrocities, as 
nearly as we can estimate, about 500 have been killed here 
by order of the Bolshevik officials— the commissar or some 
subordinate. Often petty officials would order the death of 
citizens who had displeased them. No order to kill was 
disobeyed." 
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Each night in August and September there were raids 
by the search-parties of Reds on houses in the town, or 
among the peasant homes in the fields, and numbers of men 
and women were taken out and summarily shot. The aver- 
age each night, for a week at a time, is estimated at be- 
tween 20 and 30, but this is only an approximation. Men 
would disappear; the frantic wives would seek for them 
in vain, beg for information of the commissar ; and be rudely 
dismissed, or perhaps taken also, to disappear forever. The 
Reds surrounded their raids sometimes with secrecy and 
always with terror. They came to the home of their victim 
usually between eleven and four at night, often drunk, and 
invariably with violent bluster, breaking down doors and 
firing into windows. 

" When we occupied Osa," the Colonel went on, " we 
found that the Reds had prepared orders for their soldiers 
to kill the entire male population of this district of 16 years 
or over, but they were driven out before they could put the 
order in effect." 

There were six regiments of Bolshevik soldiers garrison- 
ing the town, each regiment of from 1,500 to 2,000 men. 
Besides the soldiers told off for the searching-parties and 
for the " executions " which followed in the early dawn, 
many volunteer squads roamed the town and country-side, 
bringing to headquarters men and women whom they 
branded forthwith as anti-Bolsheviks, as " enemies of the 
revolution," and who were condemned out of hand. How 
many inoffensive people were slain without even the pre- 
liminary of a march to the Bolshevik commissar, no one can 
say. 

We were examining some of the captured Bolshevik 
documents when three men came into the dining hall and 
were greeted with cordial courtesy by our host. One was 
the mayor of Osa, Skrutkovski ; another, the president of the 
local zemstvo, Volokitin ; the third, a priest, Father Speran- 
ski. They had been asked to come and meet the Red 
Cross men and tell us something of their own knowledge of 
Bolshevik administration. 

The priest was a man of great height, straight-backed 
and lean in his long black robe. His waving brown hair 
fell to his shoulders. His full brown beard, just shot with 
gray, his thin face, firm, compressed lips, finely moulded 
nose, deepset, kindly eyes, and broad, placid forehead gave 
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him the aspect of some biblical character. We had heard 
of priests driven from their churches after the fall of the 
Czar, repudiated as hypocrites by their parishioners 
because of their ill living; but Father Speranski was obvi- 
ously not one of these, for he was greeted with instant 
respect. And we were told later that he had displayed 
steadfast bravery in his ministrations during the Bolshevik 
regime. 

The mayor's comment on the Bolsheviks was largely 
concerning their attitude towards education. 

" In principle," he said, " the Bolshevik had here what 
they called ' free labor Schools.' In practice it was a farce 
— and a tragedy. First there were many school teachers, 
good ones, killed. Then the Reds installed their own, or 
the pupils chose them. The Bolsheviks gave to the pupils, 
even of the grade schools, the right to form students' coun- 
cils and choose their own teachers. The result was hopeless 
inefficiency and confusion. The pupils did as they pleased, 
and if the teacher protested, they dismissed him. They 
broke up desks and tables, tore down black-boards, and 
burned schoolbooks in frequent outbursts of hoodlumism, 
unchecked by the so-called committee of education. Few 
in any school studied, the rest played. The teacher would 
either give up in despair and go home in the morning for 
the rest of the day, or get drunk. 

" To illustrate the Bolshevik theory of education : Here 
is one instance: Their teachers were told to give astronomy 
lessons from the Socialistic point of view. Every astronomi- 
cal fact, every comet and constellation, must have a meaning 
in the progress and ultimate success of Socialism and 
communism all over the world. And as the heads of edu- 
cational system here were ignoramuses their instruction 
was absolutely ridiculous. Many teachers could not write 
their own names." 

We turned to the priest for his comment. 

" The Bolsheviks from the beginning," said he, " have 
Deen against religion— not only mine, but all religion At 
an orphan home here their first act was to shut up the 
chapel and forbid its use on pain of the usual penalty- 
death In the schools they stopped the use of the Scriptures 
and the display of Scriptural pictures of any sort. Thev 
prohibited the dearly-loved sign of the cross. Thev in- 
structed their teachers to tell the children to say, < There is 
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no God.' From one church they took to prison five priests 
and a number of others. Twenty in all from the Osa 
churches were taken at this time to court for what the Reds 
called a ' trial,' accused of being enemies of the communism. 
They were beaten, some of them mutilated. One night 
three priests were taken from our church and shot. 

" The Reds looted cathedrals, churches, and chapels, 
and defiled the sacred places. And their reign here was one 
of constant bloodshed. I myself saw many murders, 
saw many prisoners taken in the city or country killed with 
the butt of a rifle or with the bayonet. I saw others kicked 
to death, and others tortured before their death, and I have 
also seen men still living thrown alive into trenches and soil 
shoveled in on them." 

The Colonel had been fingering the leaves of the big 
album. " Here are some of the Reds of particular note," 
he said. " Here is a boy, Serge Kitaieff, who was, at 13, a 
spy for the Reds, with a price on his head in Osa; and here 
is a sailor of the Black Sea Fleet who rose to be a powerful 
Bolshevik politician. Here " — he turned the pages — " are 
many women commissars, mostly young women, you will 
see. And we have found that the women commissars are 
beyond the men in their cruelty. They are the most blood- 
thirsty of all. There are women of less than twenty whose 
administration is more fiendish than you Americans can 
conceive. In one town about which we have collected in- 
formation, the commissar is a girl about 16 years old. She 
ordered 300 peopie killed in one day." 

A considerable number of these Bolsheviks have been 
captured. Many, facing death, have confessed, and the 
Russian military intelligence departments have detailed 
accounts of the Bolshevik plans for further wholesale 
murders. 

" We have more Bolshevik documents than you can 
possibly examine, but tomorrow, if you wish, you may have 
evidence of your own eyes and ears ; you may hear from the 
people here what Bolshevism has meant to them," said the 
Colonel as he bade us good-night. 

On the following morning several sleighs awaited us at 
staff headquarters. We headed for the Kama river, across 
a level snowfield. Not far from the staff building, the 
sanyi halted and the Colonel pointed out the city theater. 
" You may be interested in this. There will probably be, 
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over there, bodies of some of those murdered by the Reds. 
They bring in bodies here each day," he informed us. 

The interior of the theater had been transformed into a 
great dark room that looked like something between a 
church and a mausoleum. Indeed, it is used for funeral 
services, which partake of both. 

Fourteen things lay on the wooden floor. I call them 
" things " because scarcely any vestige of human quality 
remained in those incredibly withered, distorted forms 
covered with rotting rags, to which clung clods of brown 
earth and lumps of snow. And yet beneath those moldy 
garments were human bodies. They were now little more 
than mummies, after the months that had passed while they 
lay under a thin mantle of frozen earth and a thicker man- 
tle of snow. The room stank of them; the things seemed 
before our eyes to be shriveling and crumbling toward 
final dissolution. Two or three women stood silently by 
while the Americans, doffing their fur caps, made closer 
examination. The women wept a little, hiding their faces. 

Most of the bodies were in civilian dress ; one or two in 
Russian uniform. Three of the men had evidently been 
peasants, and two, judging by their clothes, were priests. 
The winter had done its work so well that it was almost 
impossible to tell with certainty the nature of their wounds, 
but the skulls of two had been battered in. A Russian, who 
had helped bring the bodies from their burial-place, said 
that the entire fourteen had come from one trench. They 
were now awaiting identification by their relatives; and as 
we stood by, two more women came in quietly, and with- 
out a word passed us and began to scrutinize the shriveled 
things in their disordered, rotting garments. They went 
from body to body, looking long at the faces, striving to 
find some familiar lineament. They were unsuccessful in 
their quest and moved slowly away. Beneath their close- 
drawn shawls their faces showed a pitiful mingling of hope 
and fear. 

From the theater we went to the place of the dead — 
the Golgotha of Bolshevik violence. We drove for nearly 
a mile over the snow-plain, coming then to a spot where 
newly-dug earth blemished the white fields, and men and 
women were laboring with wooden spades among the 
brown hillocks already cast up. The earthen heaps 
extended for perhaps two acres, and on one side of this plot 
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were long and shallow trenches, freshly freed of soil. 
These were the trenches dug by the Bolsheviks, or, more 
often, by the prisoners they were about to kill, and the toil- 
ing men and women, finding a trench, had only to spade 
out the snow and dirt along its length to uncover bodies 
by the twos and threes and tens. There were also single 
graves, and there were roughly circular holes in the 
ground where many bodies had lain, one on the other as 
they had fallen dying of bullet or rifle-butt. 

Two soldiers were on guard. The Bolshevik lines were 
not far to the westward, and there was no security that 
some sniper might not creep within gunshot, under shelter 
of the pine thickets, and fire upon those who searched and 
dug amid the bleak hummocks. 

As we arrived they were placing the body of a man in 
a rude coffin of wood. It had been identified by the widow 
and daughter as that of Andre Michaelovitch Pryagin. 
The crime of Andre Michaelovitch Pryagin was that he 
lived in a brick house. To this the Bolshevik objected. He 
was, they said, one of the capitalist class which for cen- 
turies had exploited the proletariat. So one night they 
took him from his home and he was heard of no more, until 
the widow and daughter, laboring and searching in the 
place of the dead, found the body in a small trench. 

I saw the brick house afterward. It was not a large 
house — just such a modest home as a man of small means 
in America might build at the end of years of hard work 
and sacrifice. But the ownership of it was Pryagin's crime. 

His body was placed in the coffin and made ready for 
the sledge to transport it to Osa. The widow and daughter 
gave their shovels to others and waited, beside the pine-box, 
to walk with the sledge to the town. 

There had been three bodies in this grave, one atop the 
other. Beneath that of Pryagin was the corpse of a woman. 
They had just found in her clothing some pieces of money 
and several rings, the latter tied together with a bit of 
string, as she had hidden it while the Reds battered at her 
door and demanded the surrender of her husband for action 
by the commune. She was, Casagrande said, the wife of a 
Russian general. They had lived in Petrograd, a well- 
known family. Her offense was that her husband was a 
general of the old army — the army that fought when the 
Czar was in power. 
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Other bodies were being slowly disinterred. As at the 
theater, so here, there were women with close-shawled 
heads, looking among the things that came from the 
trenches and holes. One, a frail little peasant woman with 
an edge of white hair showing at her forehead, had just 
found her son. He had been missing since August She 
helped to lift the twisted bundle of rags from the hole into 
which it had been tossed, and with infinite tenderness tried 
to smooth from the battered forehead the matted locks of 
hair. No coffin was in readiness at the moment, and after 
covering his face and helping to lay the body decently 
behind a little mound, she took her shovel and aided 
another peasant woman digging along a trench. The tears 
ran slowly down her cheeks, and she had often to stop and 
wipe them away with a cheap cotton-print handkerchief, 
but I did not hear her sob until the coffin came and two 
men placed therein the body of her son. 

As we drove back to the town, Colonel Casagrande said : 
" The finding of the bodies progresses slowly now. Some- 
times they are discovered a considerable distance from the 
main trenches. When the snow goes off, it will be easier — 
the crows will point the way. It is certain also that many 
— how many one cannot tell — will be found in the fields 
through all this district. The Reds raided the country, 
and often their victims were not brought to the town at all 
— were shot down as they were driven across the fields or 
along the roads. They lie now under the snow. Some- 
times we find them by watching the dogs who hunt and dig 
in the fields." 

On the following morning we visited military hospitals. 
The Bolsheviks had " administered " these also. They had 
killed, driven away, or forced into their service almost 
every doctor in the town. Four out of five of the surgeons, 
Osa people told us, had been pressed into the service of the 
Reds under threat of death. This is by no means unusual. 
One frequently finds in Siberia or Eastern Russia doctors 
who escaped from the hospitals of the Bolsheviks, just as 
convicts, desperate under their restraint or persecution, 
escape from jails. 

In the afternoon we heard the stories of women whose 
husbands, brothers, or sons had been killed by the Bolshe- 
viks. One of the Russian staff had sent out word that the 
Americans wished to get first-hand and detailed informa- 
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tion of Red activities. More than fifty women appeared 
in the course of an hour, and we could have seen and talked 
to at least a hundred more had there been time or neces- 
sity. " They will come as quickly as we can get word to 
them, but you will find ample confirmation of Bolshevik 
excesses from these already here," the staff officer predicted. 

There were in that group of shabby and white-faced 
women those who had occupied high station. There were 
those who had never known anything but toil and struggle 
to hold their bit of land and feed the multiplying children. 
There were women from the larger Russian cities — Petro- 
grad, Moscow, Kazan, Kiev; women who had been well- 
to-do; women from peasant homes; women of the little 
official circle of Osa. They told their stories with notable 
straightforwardness, often answering questions slowly to 
be certain of accuracy. Very seldom that afternoon did I 
see tears or hear sobs. They had by now borne their grief 
so long that the tears had all been shed. 

From the mass of evidence given us, I shall tell here 
but a few of the stories, condensing those to the main facts : 

Maria Ilynishna Kamaneva: Her husband, a blacksmith, had a 
little shop of his own. The Bolsheviks demanded of him 5000 roubles. 
He had no such sum. He was arrested and held prisoner for several 
days. His wife, imploring the Bolshevik officials for information, was 
refused any news whatever. A neighbor told her he was taken away 
and shot about August 25th or 26th. He has never reappeared. 

Anastasia Rakutin : On the night of July 28, their home was raided 
and her husband, a hatter, was taken away by the Bolsheviks. Some- 
one told her that he was shot soon after his arrest, the body thrown 
across a horse and taken to the Kama river, where it was tossed into 
the water. A week later the body was found in the river and her 
friends helped her bury it secretly in the cemetery. Previously the 
Reds had taken all their live-stock — they had a small stable — except 
one cow. The wife is now left with four small children. 

Maria Gregorievna Chapiro: Husband and two sons killed by the 
Reds. Husband a customs officer in the Russian service for 31 years; 
sons were students. On the night of August 26th or 27th a raiding 
party shouted to open the doors and immediately broke them in. One 
of the reeling soldiers asked, " Well, who are we going to shoot ? " 
and the two sons and the father were seized. The sons were taken 
away that night ; the father, for some reason unknown, was allowed to 
remain. Next day the father went to ask the chief commissar for the 
lives of the sons. The commissar said that they had been sent to Perm. 
Then the mother went, and on her knees begged that the boys might 
be spared. The commissar would not even answer her entreaties. Two 
nights afterwards the house was again raided and the father taken. 
The following day the mother again went to the commissar, this time 
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to implore mercy for three instead of two. The commissar said, as 
he told the sentry to throw her out, " We're tired of you and your 
talk. If you come again you'll be shot as those three have been." 
She has heard no more of the missing men. 

Ryisa Vasilievna Kasevitch: Her father^ Vasili Kasevitch, was 
assistant police inspector. He was taken on the night of August 18. 
The day after, she went to the Bolshevik committee and asked for him. 
They would not give her information. Following this, her mother went 
to the committee and was told that Kasevitch had been " sent to 
Perm." They learned from friends that he had been strangled and 
his body flung into the communal trenches. 

Ekaterina Kirilovna Cherdinsova: Her husband, a bailiff of the 
court, was arrested on September 18, and a week later taken from 
prison to Red headquarters. That night he was shot. No trial was 
given him either at the prison or at headquarters. At the latter place 
he was merely brought before the committee and ordered executed. 

Maria Nasonova Petrovitch: Her husband, an attorney attached 
to the local courts as counsel for the defense, was shot on September 
1 8. The body was flung into the river, and later found on the bank, 
nude. 

So the long toll ran. We questioned the women par- 
ticularly as to whether the Bolsheviks, after arresting their 
husbands or sons, had given the prisoners trial. In not one 
case had a trial been heard of. In many cases it was known 
that no such preliminary, travesty though it might be, had 
been allowed by the Red commissar and committees. 

One woman, the wife of the peasant Aksonoff, told of 
the murder of her husband. He had been taken at night, 
marched to the snowfield, and ordered to dig his grave. 
When it was finished, his throat was cut, and before he 
was dead he was flung into the hole and his head and 
shoulders covered with dirt. 

We were told of the killing of Yakov Butokoff, man- 
ager of the Osa bank, a man of forty-eight, highly respected 
in the little town. He was arrested on the night of Sep- 
tember 8. In the morning an emissary of the Reds came 
to the man's wife and demanded 10,000 roubles as the price 
of her husband's life. They had no money put by, but by 
appealing to her neighbors, themselves with the scantiest 
of hoards, she was able to borrow 5,000. This she took to 
the Red committee, saying it was all she could give. They 
promised that her husband would be released. He was 
shot without trial, friends reported to her, but she could 
learn nothing definite, and went again to the committee to 
ask for news. They told her that Butokoff had been " sent 
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to Perm." By this time Osa knew that such an answer 
meant that the prisoner had been shot. The body was 
found in the snowfield trenches on March 14. 

It was a well-established habit of the Bolsheviks to 
demand money for the life of the prisoner, to get the money, 
and then to kill the prisoner. A Tartar merchant told us 
of the slaying of his father. They had a little shop, and 
the Reds demanded and received of them 35,000 roubles — 
the declared price on immunity. After this they arrested 
and shot the father, a man of sixty; the son escaped by 
flight. 

We had heard at Ekaterinburg that the Bolsheviks, 
evacuating Osa, had forced a number of girls to accompany 
them, the girls being chosen after a medical examination 
to which all females between fifteen and nineteen years 
were compelled to submit. At Osa, a mother, Varvara 
Ivanovna Kandakova, confirmed it. She told us that her 
daughter, employed as clerk in an Osa office, had been 
forced to go away with the Reds, and that she had heard 
definitely of other cases. The mayor of the city, Skrut- 
kowski, declared to us that several hundred girls had been 
taken from the Osa district. 

Similar tales of murder, rapine, and extortion were told 
us at the villages where we stopped between Osa and Kun- 
gur. The stories varied in little but the names of the vic- 
tims — they were all part of one grim tragedy. Men were 
taken without provocation, killed sometimes in sight of 
their families and tortured until they succumbed; or their 
fate was kept secret, to be all too easily guessed. In one 
village, Yugoknovsk-Zavod, the Bolshevik committee had 
meetings to name those who were to be killed. This was 
no secret and there was no pretense of trial. 

This story of Osa deals with Bolshevik violence toward 
inoffensive men and women, but there should be included 
also reference to their heralded division of property equally 
among all the proletariat. In point of fact, there was no 
such division in any of the districts we visited. In all the 
country thereabouts — between Osa and Kungur — the Bol- 
sheviks had taken the land, stock, and farm implements 
from peasants and small owners against whom was no com- 
plaint of any sort save their modest prosperity, and given 
it to the hangers-on of the Red camps, the sycophants of 
the commissars, the rag-tag of the army. In numerous 
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cases, peasants had suffered the loss of all their land, with- 
out compensation. 

At Yugoknovsk-Zavod we had the testimony of Nich- 
olas Pfofonoff and Paul Tchernikoff, plain, simple men of 
the peasant type. Pfofonoff was chairman, and Tcherni- 
koff, a member of the local committee to investigate Bol- 
shevik excesses. It is perhaps needless to state that his com- 
mittee was not formed until after the Bolsheviks had been 
driven out. Pfofonoff had hidden for seven months to 
escape the Reds. He told us that in his district the Bol- 
sheviks had seized all the property of the peasants, deliver- 
ing it exclusively into the hands of their own men. There 
was no division of property save among the Bolsheviks. 

In brief, the Bolshevik administration in Perm was a 
military-politico campaign against property, education, 
religion; against homes and industry; against decency and 
thrift. In Yugoknovsk-Zavod there is an aged mother, 
Marfa Simevona Kurochkina, whose two sons were killed 
by the Reds. When the youngest was shot, the drunken 
soldier told off to finish him (he was only wounded at the 
first attempt) said, as he pulled the trigger a second time, 
"That's what you get because you're educated!" We 
talked to that mother. We talked to priests of the killing 
of thirty monks in a great monastery which sits majes- 
tically on a snow-covered mountain, visible afar from the 
Osa-Kungur road. This is the monastery of Billogorski. 
It was raided by a considerable armed force ; while some 
of the Reds slew the monks, others looted the chapel and 
choir of their sacred treasures. 

The story of Osa is not that of Osa alone. It is the story 
of many other towns and villages in eastern Russia, under 
the " ideal communism " preached in Moscow and Petro- 
grad. The Osa we saw in March, 1919, is the example of 
Bolshevist practices. 

Riley Allen. 



